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A presentation of Some Swedish 


evelopment Assistance Projects 
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hat do we mean by good development assistance? 

There are as many answers to this question as there are different views 
about development. And unfortunately, there is no scientific method which 
will give us a clear and unambiguous answer. Perhaps this is only to be 
expected: after all development assistance includes both emergency relief and 
development. What is ”good” or ”bad” about a particular development 
depends on what set of values you apply. In any case, development 
assistance is only one of many factors; war, natural disasters, political 
changes, rising or falling raw material prices — the list of factors that 
determine a country’s situation and affect development cooperation can be 
very long indeed. 

However, a lot of effort is being made to try to assess results. During the 
1980s about 500 different SIDA projects were examined in some detail. 
Generally, the four basic questions are: Was the effort the ”right one” 
considering the need? Has the project achieved its goal? Was the 
implementation cost-effective? And does the project contribute to a real and 
sustainable improvement? 

This last question is hardly the least important. The ultimate goal of 
development asssistance is development that will continue on its own. So, in 
one sense, the best development assistance is that which makes itself 
superfluous. 

We are not there yet. On the contrary, for many countries needs have 
increased. Among the reasons for this are their large burden of debt, faulty 
economic policies, changes in the global economy that work to the 
disadvantage of developing countries, population increase, environmental 
problems and political conflicts or war. The differences between developing 
countries are growing, and Africa has developed least. 

Sometimes development assistance can contribute to even greater 


dependence. As one foreign expert leaves, so another takes his place. An 


important principle underlying SIDA’s approach is that the division of roles 
must be quite clear: the recipient country must take the major share of 
responsibility for the project, while SIDA provides money and expertise. 


It is also important to establish a time frame. 


sa. 


4 or those who really want to immerse themselves in the intricacies of 
development assistance, its results and problems, a great quantity of 
information is freely available — reports, evaluations, documentation. 

This booklet does not claim to be a thorough survey. What it does is to 
describe examples of different types of projects within SIDA’s field of 
activity. In terms of cost, these examples represent only a small fraction of 
the total Swedish development assistance budget of nearly SEK 14 billion of 
which SIDA manages nearly SEK 8 billion. In many respects, the projects 
have been a success — but none of them is without shortcomings or 
problems. In the chaotic reality of the developing world, there are no perfect 
projects. If there were, there would be no need of development assistance. 

It would be possible to present Swedish development cooperation in other 
ways, for example from the point of view of how it may facilitate economic 
adaptation or support democracy. One could also use charts and diagrams 
to illustrate * policy” and show actual volume. But here we have chosen just 
to give a taste of the everyday reality of some projects that seem to be on 


the right road. 


a 


Carl Tham 
SIDA’s Director-General 


Turning on the Worm 


BE long column of women move in single file along the dirt road. They are 


dressed in brightly-coloured saris, and sway gracefully balancing heavy water vessels 
on their heads. The brass pitchers glisten in the sunlight. 

In Rajasthan in northwestern India this is an ordinary sight. Women spend many 
hours every day carrying water to their homes. 

Rajasthan is often stricken by drought, so water is the source of life, but is also 
the cause of much suffering. The guinea worm is transmitted through water, and it 
is this dirty water that carries several serious infections and diseases — the ”diseases 
of poverty”. 

The worm’s larvae live in the water, where they are eaten by water-fleas. When 
people drink the water, they also swallow the fleas. In the body, the fleas die, but 
not the larvae. They work through the stomach lining and develop into worms that 
can grow to more than one metre long. After ten to twelve months, when the worm 
is fully grown, it works itself to the surface of the skin where it makes a sore. 
Because water reduces the discomfort, people bathe the sore — unfortunately, often 
in the same source that they collect water from. Here the female worm drops 
hundreds of new larvae, and the vicious circle is complete. 

In 1986 an Indian project began, supported by SIDA. The goal was to bring 
clean water and better health and hygiene to Rajasthan. The project is aimed at 
poor rural people, those most exposed to water-borne diseases. Because it is the 
women who are responsible for fetching water, preparing food, and looking after 
the family’s hygiene, it is especially important to reach them. In all, four million 


people are affected by the project. 


ne main goal is to get across the message that clean water is vital to 
health. People must be taught just what it is they need to achieve clean water. They 
must learn to filter the water through cloth filters. New simple hand pumps have 
been installed, and the wells have been converted so that infected people no longer 
come into direct contact with the water and so spread the worm further. 

So far more than 200 women have been trained to visit women in the nearby 
villages to explain the relationship between clean water and good health and to give 
advice. They also check that the hand pumps are functioning and report to the 
project’s mechanic if anything needs attending to. 


Some women has been trained to repair the pumps -— traditionally men’s work. 
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Simple hand pumps have been installed and the step wells have been rebuilt. People 
who are infected should not now come into direct contact with the water and so 


infect the source. 
See a ae 


The women obviously have a greater stake in functioning pumps than do the men. If 
the pump is out of order, it is the women who will have to walk for hours to fetch 
water, perhaps from a contaminated stream. 

From the project’s beginning up to 1990, 4,691 deep wells had been installed 
and 6,599 step wells had been converted. In 1985, in two of the districts covered by 
the project, about 11,000 people were infected by the worm. In 1989 the number 
was 400. SIDA’s contribution amounts to around SEK 96 million and support will 


continue until 1992. 


SIDA allocates about SEK 200 million yearly to water projects. 


Saving the Soi 


or every minute that ticks by, 44 hectares of the world’s arable land change 
into desert. It can happen like this: 

At the beginning of the rainy season, the ground is bare and parched. 
Although the fields have just been hoed, the rain strikes with such force that 
clumps break up and the soil is washed down the slopes. 

As the rains continue, the ground becomes so saturated that it cannot absorb 
more water. So now the water forms rivulets, which carry away more of the 
topsoil. 

In the dry wooded areas below, cattle have eaten all the ground cover. The 
rivulets come together in brooks, which carve deep ravines in the stony 
hillsides. 


This is about what happens on a little farm in Kenya, on the border between 


the highlands and the eastern arid region. Many of Kenya’s 1.7 million smallholdings, 
even in regions that get quite a lot of rain, have unproductive land. 

The methods used in SIDA’s soil conservation program to prevent this 
desertification have mostly been taken from East Africa. You use the hoe to break 
up the even surface so that the rain can soak through, and you cover the soil with 
crop residues and grass to protect the surface from the pelting rains. 

Instead of constructing terraces, the farmers simply plant grass strips across the 
contours as a buffer against the the rush of surface water. Ditching or strips of crop 


residues serve the same function. 


hese strips or ditches slow down the surface water. In a few years an 
embankment of soil and vegetation is formed. In this way the terraces create 
themselves. People can then cultivate fodder or plant fruit trees, eucalyptus or 
cypress along these terraces. The roots help to hold the soil firm. 

If the work is done during the dry season, then when rains come, all of the land 
can be planted. It is soon obvious that the yields increase. 

When Kenya was a colony, the British established large-scale farming on the best 
land and left native farmers crowded together in dry regions. The British understood 
that erosion was a threat and carried out a soil conservation programme that 
included terracing on smallholdings. 

Unfortunately, the wrong terracing methods were chosen and the terraces 


collapsed. Because people were forced to do the work, they came to associate soil 
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Well-kept terraced fields in Machakos, Kenya. 
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conservation with oppression. So after the country gained independence and the 
coercive system ended, more terraces fell into ruin than were built. 

Because people’s experience of soil conservation had been negative, it is 
important that the farmers themselves make the decisions and do most of the work. 
The project is carried out by Kenyan advisers who attend a soil conservation 
course before they start their visits to farmers. Thus far about 9,000 advisers have 

been trained. 

The work begins with the giving out of information at a general meeting of the 
villagers, and continues with the marking out of good places for terraces and 
ditches. Even people who were reluctant at first are usually won over when they see 
that those who joined in the project have such good crops. 

It has been estimated that, since the project began, traditional crops like maize 
have increased by 30 per cent. If the yields from fodder and fruit trees are included, 
then production could have increased by 50 per cent. The project began on a small 


scale in 1974 and is now in operation over the whole country. 


SIDA allocates SEK 225 million annually to environmental efforts. 


Lending to the Poor 


Me. than 80 million of the 115 million people in Bangladesh live in 


poverty, most of them in rural areas. In the past, they were rarely able to influence 
their economic situation and standard of living by borrowing money. Traditionally 
banks refuse to make loans without collateral, so these poor people were forced to 
turn to unscrupulous private lenders who charged exorbitant interest rates — often of 
several hundred per cent. 

Fifteen years ago, a Bangladeshi professor, Mohammed Yunus, started an 
experimental lending service out of his own pocket for some of the very poorest 
people. Small loans worth perhaps a few hundred Swedish kronor were involved. 
Originally it was mainly as a protest against the country’s established banking 
system: Professor Yunus wanted to show that the poor certainly would act 
responsibly and repay their loans. 

The idea worked and the enterprise grew. In 1983 Professor Yunus’s Grameen 
Bank (”the village-based bank”) was officially registered as one of Bangladesh’s 
banks. The poor finally had a credit institution that was on their side. 

The Grameen Bank only lends to those without assets. These poor people do not 
need collateral, but some special rules do apply: those borrowing money must first 
organize themselves in a group of five people of the same sex. This group then 
decides who will be first to get a loan. After that, the members receive their loans in 


turn, provided that the first borrowers have begun to repay their loans. 


#.. loan should be repayed within one year, and 98 per cent settle 


their debt within this time, compared with just over 30 per cent who repay in time 
at the commercial banks! 

Since the women in Bangladesh are among the most oppressed, the Grameen 
Bank has concentrated especially on making loans to them. And women have 
proved to be very good at managing money. Although the loans are small — 
between £ 20 and £ 100 - they are still large enough to give people a start as ”small 
business people”, enough to raise chickens or a calf, or to buy rice to thresh 
themselves. 

Since its modest start 15 years ago, the Grameen Bank has expanded greatly. The 
small sum from Professor Yunus’s own pocket has now grown to a money-lending 
operation of around SEK 600 million yearly. 


There are 800 local offices spread across the country, and 800,000 members, 
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The Grameen Bank in Bangladesh makes a point of turning to women as potential borrowers, 
since they are among the very poorest people. The bank also organizes educational 
programmes for its members, for example, no one may take out a loan without being able to 
write his or her name. 


more than 80 per cent of whom are women. 

Through the Grameen Bank, the rural population has begun to organize — not 
only in an economic sense, but also socially. Poor, oppressed people regain their 
human dignity and self-respect. And through the educational programme that the 
bank organizes for its members - for example, no one can get a loan without being 
able to write his or her name — people become more aware of things and better 
informed. 

Sweden has had contact with the bank from the very beginning, and in 1986 
entered into joint donor cooperation with Norway, Germany and Canada, among 
other countries. Up to July 1993, Swedish support to the Grameen Bank will 


amount to just over SEK 250 million. 


SIDA allocates around SEK 170 million yearly to rural development. 


Making a Song and Dance About Aids 


few men are standing on the stage. One of them brags about his sexual 
conquests. His friends warn him to be careful, but he pays no attention. 

” AIDS won’t get me,” he says self-confidently. 

In the next scene, the man meets yet another woman. This time he actually gets 
the virus, but notices nothing and continues to live together with his wife. It is only 
when symptoms appear that he tells his family everything. When his wife finds out 
that she too has been infected, several people in the hall start to cry. Many of the 
audience are themselves victims. 

According to the World Health Organization, by the year 2000, 30 million 
people will have been infected by the AIDS virus, most of them in Africa. There is 
still no vaccine, no wonder drug that can stop this from happening. The fight 
against the disease is a matter of keeping it from spreading by informing people 
about it. But medical facts alone are not enough: the fight against AIDS is not just 
the business of the health care system. 

Over the past few years, SIDA has supported campaigns against AIDS by artists 
in Ethiopia, Mozambique, Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe. It is clear that people 
can be reached through music, theatre and the visual arts where medical 


brochures have failed. 


Popular local artists are a channel to the people. 

First the artists are gathered together to be given 
information about the symptoms of the disease and 
how it is spread — facts that they then use in their public 

performances. 

The work began with national campaigns involving 
artist tours, musical galas and a week of special 
programmes. 

The participation of heads of state and other government 


representatives gave added weight to the project. It then grew 


like ripples on water, with amateur projects, art exhibitions, 
competitions for the best song, best play — and much more. 
Thousands of artists and performers are involved and they 


have a huge audience. 
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Studies made after the campaigns are encouraging. In 


many cases, the people said that the public 


performances was where they learnt most about AIDS. 


Medical information is not enough. But when local entertainers give performances that deal 
with AIDS, the public listens. 


tockholm’s City Theatre, under SIDA’s auspices, has toured East Africa with 
a play about AIDS called ”Are There Any Tigers in the Congo?” The play was 
mainly for Scandinavian development workers and their families, but the actors also 


performed parts of the play in English for Africans. 
” We performed for small audiences and were so close to them that we could see 


into everyone’s eyes,” says Hans Bendrik, one of the actors. 

” African audiences are cheerful and laugh a lot during the performances. But 
during certain parts, there was a deathly silence. Many people were enormously 
moved and cried. Others were frightened: they had the look of a drowning 
man.” 

”To have been part of this tour is the most important thing I have done in my 
life. When you are down there, you understand how catastrophic the situation is 
and that a lot of international assistance is needed to help those affected.” 

One reason why the message has got through so well is that the campaign has 
received a lot of attention in the local media. A poster at a bus stop combined with a 


mention on the radio and a performance by the village singer together present a 


message that speaks to all senses. 


SIDA allocates around SEK 105 million yearly to the fight against AIDS. 
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Working for Human Rights 


March 1991, the Chilean Government’s Commission for Truth and 
Reconciliation” presented the results of its inquiry into violations of human 
rights during sixteen years of military dictatorship. A nationwide campaign to 
tell people about the substance of the inquiry then began. Behind the campaign 
was the independent Chilean Commission for Human Rights and the 
organization known as IDEAS, which was founded in 1988 to closely observe 
the plebiscite. 

Interest in these issues should be kept alive for a long time to come, the 
Government’s Commission emphasises. All of Chilean society must become 
aware of the greatest tragedy in the country’s history, and prevent such a thing 
from ever happening again. 

Chile’s Commission for Human Rights was founded in 1978 and in effect, 
worked underground. The Commission has always focused on education 
about human rights. Local groups around the country have studied human 
rights and collected important information and documentation about 
violations. 

SIDA has supported this work. Since the coup in Chile in 1973, SIDA has 
given emergency assistance to Chilean refugees as well as to victims of political 


oppression within the country. 


7, a the dictatorship, a large number of groups and organizations 
Be ed patiently to increase respect for human rights in Chile. As a substitute 
for the labor unions and political parties that were prohibited while the junta 
was in power, a new popular movement developed. 

These popular alliances — a precondition for the movement towards 
democracy of the past few years — are now taking part in the campaign to 
publicise the government’s inquiry into violations of human rights. The 
experience and the organizations from the dictatorship period are proving very 
useful now. 

Public meetings and a door-to-door campaign are supplemented by posters, 
videofilms and features on TV and radio. Many of these same independent 
groups have, over the years, received some of the humanitarian assistance 
donated by Swedish or international organizations. 

The organization IDEAS was founded before the plebiscite in 1988, when 


aor mee 


In Chile, the Pinochet era is over. The opposition’s presidential candidate, Patricio Aylwin, 
received 54 per cent of the votes in the 1988 election and was therefore able to form a 
government. Aylwin’s supporters celebrated the victory outside the National Stadium. 


Chileans were asked to vote yes or no to Pinochet as a presidential candidate. It has 
also received Swedish support. Almost 50,000 election observers were trained by 
IDEAS. This massive effort guaranteed that the plebiscite would be carried out 
properly and that the local election boards would function as they should. 

Since then, IDEAS has passed on its experience to Paraguay and the 
organization Decidamos, which carried on educational programmes in citizens’ 
rights before the election in 1989, when the 32-year-old Stroessner dictatorship was 


ousted. 


SIDA’s humanitarian assistance amounts to around SEK 500 million yearly. 


Water to the Women 


hen the women of the Dodota Plains in central Ethiopia were asked what 
their greatest problem was, the answer was unanimous: ”The lack of water. Help us 
with this.” 

Ten years ago, the women walked for hours in the heat to fetch water. On their 
backs or heads, they carried a heavy pitcher to be filled with fresh water for the 
whole family. Fetching water was the women’s and children’s responsibility and 
took up a large part of their workday. 

Today water runs through a pipeline system stretching for miles over the plains 
from two springs in the mountains to the wells in the villages. The women of 
Dodota themselves took part in the laying of pipes and they have been trained to 
take care of the installation, including the hydrants. Their hard life is now a little 
easier. The time previously spent fetching water can now be used for other tasks. 

At first, many people were doubtful about women’s role in the project. Today, 
the United Nations has chosen to use it as a model for projects in other parts of 


Africa. 
The training that the women received in building and maintaining the pipeline 
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Today water runs through pipelines stretching for miles over 
the Dodota Plains to wells in the villages. The cost is estimated 
to be SEK 200 for each person supplied with water. 


system and wells has given them greater awareness and self-confidence. This has 
improved their status in the family. Several women have also been able to earn a 
wage. 

Today 40,000 people (70 per cent of the target group) have access to clean water 
in their villages. Operation and maintainance of the system is now entirely taken 
care of by the villagers. From a financial point of view, this is a very effective SIDA 
project. The cost is estimated to be around SEK 200 per person supplied. The 
project began in 1982 and was completed in 1986. 


4 o have clean water close at hand is a prerequisite of good health. Thanks to 
the village wells, even livestock is now healthier and grows more quickly. 

Having water available means villagers can now plant trees and grow vegetables. 
Household incomes in the region have increased. 

Several factors worked well together to make Dodota a successful development 
assistance project. The most important were that Dodota’s women were committed 
from the beginning and themselves worked with the project the entire time. 
Furthermore, only simple technology was needed: the springs were high up in the 


mountains, and so the natural fall could be used. 


SIDA allocated SEK 145 million to Ethiopia during 1990/91. 


Statistics You Can Count On 


FF. ideas and sensible decisions are all very well — but without sound 


data as a base for these decisions and with an unwieldy bureaucracy slowing 
things down, even with the best will in the world, things can go wrong. 
Over the years, SIDA has sometimes felt frustrated because progress that 


projects achieved was not lasting. One reason was that the recipient country 
governments were not able to create the necessary conditions. Another has been 
the lack of institutions sufficiently robust to support such progress as has been 
achieved. SIDA concluded that help was needed to build up the administrative 
infrastructure: to strengthen the institutions that work with public finances, 
management training, organizational development and statistics. 

When the old, racist regime of Zimbabwe was replaced by majority rule in 
1980, almost no data was available on how the great majority of the popula- 
tion lived. Without statistics, it is difficult for a government to know what 
things are really like in the country. But you need this information if you are 
going to work out sensible policies — for example focus on needy groups. 

SIDA began to support the generation of statistics at Zimbabwe’s Central 
Statistical Office (CSO), in 1983. SIDA turned to the sister organization in 
Sweden, the National Statistics Office of Sweden. 


SF. outset, the aim was to build up CSO as an institution. 


Gradually, support has focused more on specific topics such as statistics about 
women and about health. 

The support has above all taken the form of training, much of it on the job, 
but also in the classroom. The major tasks have included the national study of 
living conditions, the building-up of a socio-economic database and 
preparations for the 1992 census. 

Training was often led by staff from the National Statistics Office of 
Sweden, who were in Harare for shorter or longer periods. In addition, CSO 
has received help in getting equipment, including computers and materials for 
the central printing office. Personal computers have proved to be cheap, 
durable and easy to use — a solution very up-to-date, and also well-suited to 
CSO’s needs. 

According to several independent evaluations, support to CSO has worked 
very well. Sweden and Zimbabwe have now agreed that the project should be 
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The goal of administrative support is to develop public administration, for 
example, to strengthen institutions dealing with government finances, statistics and 


organizational development. 
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ended after the 1992 census, not because they are dissatisfied with the results, but 
because the goal has been acheived. CSO is managing well on its own, and there are 
more pressing needs elsewhere. 

In future, CSO will receive very little support from SIDA, but enough to 
maintain the relationship with the National Statistics Office of Sweden. When 
people in neighbouring countries want to study how a developing country’s central 
statistics office can function effectively, they can visit Zimbabwe’s CSO. And when 
SIDA needs knowledgeable consultants to develop central statistics bureaus in other 
developing countries, it can turn to two competent, experienced organizations — the 
National Statistics Office of Sweden and the Central Statistical Office of Zimbabwe. 

Support for public administration from SIDA amounts to around SEK 140 


million yearly. 


Baretoot Teachers Stay On 


-n India’s second-largest province, Rajasthan, only 
20 per cent of the women can read. Many children 
cannot go to school because they must work to help 
support their families. 

The schools function badly. Often the teachers do 
not even turn up. They do not live in the villages, but 
commute from town by bus, bicycle or on foot. When 
teachers are paid late or not at all and the school- 
inspector seldom appears, there is little incentive for 
travelling a long way to the village. 

In order to get teachers to stay in the villages, 
SIDA has supported a project to recruit villagers as 
” Barefoot teachers” — or as they are called in India — 
Shiksha Karmis. 

Each village should take responsibility for its 
own school. The villagers are asked to name two 
people, preferably one of them a woman, whom they 
would like to have as their children’s teachers. The 
two who are chosen should have attended school for 
at least eight years. To encourage girls to go to 
school, it is especially important that women be 
recruited. 

People place their trust in these Shiksha Karmis 
and they are greatly respected in the villages. Even 
though the compensation is only one-third of what a 
trained primary school teacher gets, the job is sought 
after. Since the programme began in the mid-1980s, 
almost no Shiksha Karmis have left their positions — 
they stay on. 

Those who are chosen to be ”barefoot teachers” 
must first attend a one month intensive course. After 
this basic training, they may begin to teach. 

A voluntary organization, which works together 


with school authorities and educational researchers, 


PHOTO: AMITA PRASHER 


keeps in contact with the teachers to give them 
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Shiksha Karmis are greatly respected in 
the villages and they are very popular 


with the students. 
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support and practical help. Every month the 
organization conducts a two-day course for all 
Shiksha Karmis within a given district. There 
the participants discuss how things are going 


and share advice and experiences. 


nstruction in the village schools is in 
two shifts, day and evening. Daytime 
instruction is like ordinary school. The evening 
courses, which are more condensed, are for 
pupils who cannot leave work during the day. 
Both courses follow the normal school 
curriculum. 

A scientifically conducted study has shown 
that instruction in the Shiksha Karmi schools 
is as good or better than that in ordinary 
schools. 

The SIDA-supported educational 
programme is now underway in 215 remote 
villages where there used to be almost no 
teaching at all. The 443 Shiksha Karmis teach 
more than 13,000 students. 

The proportion of girls in these schools is 
20 per cent, a high number for Rajasthan. 

One explanation for the programme’s 
success is that the villagers themselves are 
very involved. They have chosen the teachers 
and can dismiss them. Another reason could 
be that ’barefoot teachers” get on-going 
personal support from the voluntary 
organizations, school authorities and 


educational researchers. 


SIDA allocated SEK 400 million to India 
during 1990/91. 
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Disaster and After 


he South Africa-supported guerrillas in Mozambique are known as ”the 
armed bandits” They have killed and maimed hundreds of thousands of people. 

As a result of the war, 3.6 million farmers have lost their land and homes 
and 2 million people have moved into refugee camps. When Mozambique 
suffered from droughts five years in a row (1980-84), the crisis became a 
catastrophe. 

In the refugee camps, the need for food, clothing and shelter is enormous. 
Consequently, Mozambique receives more Swedish disaster assistance than any 
other country. 

The major problem in Mozambique has been getting the supplies to where 
they are needed. The roads and railways were severely damaged during the war. 
Air shipments get through, but the freight cost is often ten times the value of 
the goods. 

Swedish development assistance therefore has these two major tasks: to 
repair and to maintain the roads so that they are passable, and to help build up 
a practical transport system. 

The railway in the northern provinces of Niassa and Tete has been knocked 
out. All transport must be by road. In July 1988, the trucking company 
Transcarga was founded in response to the acute need for transporting relief 
supplies to the region. 

Transcarga is entirely Mozambican owned. Sweden contributed 35 long- 
distance lorries with spare parts, and is partly responsible for the company’s 


operations. 


oday, Transcarga is the lifeblood of the provinces in the north. 
Beginning at the coast and continuing through the so-called Beira Corridor, 
Transcarga now carries about 25,000 tonnes of food, clothing, tents and other 
necessities to Tete and Niassa every year. Having the transports start from the 
Beira harbor is, moreover, part of the effort to make Mozambique less 
dependent on South African ports. 

Apart from delivering relief supplies, Transcarga has managed to establish 
itself on the commercial market for transport in the Beira Corridor, Zimbabwe 
and Malawi. 

Three years after the start the company is doing well financially. Transcarga 
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The roads and railways were severely damaged during the war so the major problem in 
Mozambique has been getting relief supplies through. The Mozambican trucking company 
Transcarga was founded in 1988 in response fo the acute need for transporting emergency 
supplies to the northern provinces. Sweden has partial responsibility for the company’s 


operations. 


is now trying to strengthen its position further by forming a jointly-owned 
forwarding agency together with a Zimbabwean hauling company. 

Disaster assistance is food, clothing and so on ~ things that are soon used up. 
When relief supplies have got through and stomachs are filled, nothing is left and 
the whole process has to begin from the beginning again. What about after? 
Support for Transcarga is an example of how acute disaster assistance can, at the 
same time, develop assets for the future. In Mozambique these two goals are 


combined: to alleviate suffering and to develop the country’s transport sector. 


SIDA is allocating SEK 250 million in disaster relief this year. 


ry 


Village Forests in India 


ndian forests have been severely exploited. People’s great need for 
firewood, timber for building, and for grazing land, has meant that millions 
of hectares of forest have been cleared of trees. 

Without trees to bind the soil and break the force of the pelting rains, 
the top soil is washed away. Because the water does not soak through to the 
groundwater, there is often heavy flooding. 

In Orissa in eastern India, one of the country’s poorest regions, soil 
loss has been severe. Here 89 per cent of the population live from 
agriculture, but 75 per cent of the farmers own less than two hectares, and 
among the lower castes many families are completely without land. Here 
SIDA has supported a village forest project since 1983. The goal is to 
provide firewood, building timber, animal fodder and fruit through 
the planting of trees. The objective is to reach 7,500 villages in the 
province. 

The idea is that this tree planting should provide villagers with animal 
fodder, fuelwood and timber over the long-term too. But the very poorest 
people find it hard to accept that forest must be cautiously used if the 
yields are to be sustainable. So, in the village forest projects it is important 
that the poor people from the lower castes be involved from the beginning 
and that they have some share in yields from the new plantations. 


The land set aside for village forests is owned by central or local 
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government. It is usually marginal: on hillsides or ridges or along roads and 

canals. It is a kind of common land and a special law gives villagers the right 

to harvest and sell the timber and other products. The tracts are depleted, very little 
grows on them, so they must be fertilized and worked over if the tree seedlings are 


to flourish. 


48 he project also includes caring for those sections of government-owned 
forests which the villagers by tradition have certain rights to. Here the work is 
directed towards increasing yields. The special village forest law does not apply 
here so people may not fell trees or collect forest products to sell. Instead, varieties 
of trees are planted that will provide the poor with animal fodder and with fuel. 
Three thousand landless families have been granted the right to make use of 
government-owned land that was not previously cultivated. Each family gets about 


The nurseries give the 
farmers good-quality 
plants. These must then be 
properly treated if they 
are to put down roots and 
flourish 


one-half hectare of land. 
During the first few years, the 
families are paid to plant and 
care for the land. The trees are 
considered theirs, and they can 
use the products the trees 
provide. 

The project also includes 
nurseries, where the farmers 
are supplied with plants of high 
quality suitable for their own 
tracts. 

The village forest project 


has provided seasonal work for 


a large number of people. 
Fifteen million paid workdays have been compieted — for the most part by the very 
poorest villagers. 

In every village there is a village forest committee that should see to it that the 
profits from the forest are distributed equally among the village households. This 
committee also organizes the volunteer work needed to take care of and replant the 
village forest. 

The village forest programme has been criticised because the better-off villagers 
have sometimes laid claim to more than their fair share of profits. SIDA is 
convinced that, on the whole and over the long-term, the programme does favour 
the poor. 

SIDA supports similar efforts in the provinces of Tamil Nadu and Bihar. 


SIDA allocates around SEK 250 million yearly for forestry projects. 


Developing Skills 


n Vietnam there is a new generation of 
skilled workers. The Swedish-supported 
vocational school at the Bai Bang pulp and 
paper mill is where they learn technology 
and engineering. 

Vietnam is one of the poorest countries 
in the world. The reasons are many: war, 
rigid political leadership, trade boycotts, and 
a substantial increase in population. 

Vietnam has received Swedish 
development assistance for several decades 
— among other things for the Bai Bang 
paper mill northwest of Hanoi. 

The newly-built mill required trained 
workers, and plans for a vocational school 
had begun to take shape as early as the 
1970s. Both Swedes and Vietnamese agreed 
on the need for a workforce well-trained to 


handle the relatively complicated technical 
equipment. 

In 1986 the newly-built vocational 
school was opened. The Vietnamese teachers had by then received 
comprehensive training in their respective fields as well as in teaching 
methods. 

Today the school accepts 120 new students every year. They are given 
two years’ training in such fields as operation and maintenance, repair shop 
and vehicle mechanics, electronics and instrument technology, and 
industrial process engineering. Mill employees are also offered further 
training. 

Teaching aids and textbooks have been produced jointly by the Swedish 
and Vietnamese staff, a total of 125 publications in Vietnamese. This 
material is now also being used at other training sites around Vietnam. 

Although the school was originally intended simply to provide the mill 
with its own trained workforce, it now has many students from other 


places, for exemple Hanoi, as well as from other paper mills, including 


The vocational school at Bai Bang 
accepts 120 new students every year. 
The school has a good reputation and 
other mills send their personnel to the 
school for further training. 


those in southern Vietnam. 

In just a few short years, the school has 
come to play an important role in 
vocational training in Vietnam. 

”This is not a show-off school. The 


PHOTO: BErPE ARVIDSSON students get down-to-earth practical 
training, among the best available in 
Vietnam today. And the school is very 


popular,” says Rolf Bertilsson, previously responsible for vocational training. 


ince 1984, two groups of 15 Vietnamese teachers have visited Sweden to 
meet their counterparts here, to make study visits to schools and industries, and to 
see how teaching is done in Sweden. 

In July 1990, the Swedish Government finally put Bai Bang into Vietnamese 
hands. One of the largest Swedish development projects ever had been concluded. 
Support for the vocational school continues however, cooperation between the 
*sister school” in Sweden and the vocational school in Bai Bang began just recently. 
New technology at the mill calls for new training, new guidance for the teachers and 


new textbooks. Sweden can help here — in the future too. 


SIDA spends just over SEK 60 million annually on support to vocational 


Lay Down Your Hearty 


Bagamoy 
new theatre 
was construct 
with the help of 
support for the ai 
from Sweden. 


Bagamoyo Drama School 


n the autumn of 1990, Tanzania’s ambitious drama school — in swahili Chuo 
cha Sanaa’ — got a new roof. And not just any roof, but a large, steep and 
undulating palm-leaf roof, which rises among the mango and palm trees and 
proudly announces that it is here, in Bagamoyo, that the country has its theatre 
centre. 

In the early 1980s, the then quite new drama school moved into crowded and 
run-down military barracks in Bagamoyo, a city on the decline since Dar es Salaam 
had taken over the role of the country’s commercial and political centre. But 
Bagamoyo had a special history, which led those responsible to keep the theatre 
there. In the 1800s the old city had been one of the major ports from which slaves 
were shipped. That’s where the name comes from, the Swahili bwaga moyo, ” lay 
down your heart here.” 

Under the vast palm-leaf roof, there is a large indoor stage, and room for theatre 
equipment, dressing rooms and showers. And at one end, the building opens out 
onto an amphiteatre. 

The Bagamoyo College provides a three-year, all-round course in the performing 
arts: drama, singing, dance, pantomime, and so on. Every year some 15 new 
students are accepted. 

Sweden, Norway and Denmark contributed to the construction of the theatre. 
Sweden also provided sound equipment and costumes. 

”The school does what Tanzania needs,” says Godwin Kaduma from the 
Ministry of Culture: ”it trains performing artists, who then go out into the villages 
to safeguard, develop, and make our cultural heritage better known.” 

The new theatre has also become the symbol of a new, positive epoch in 
Bagamoyo. People come to the annual theatre festival from near and far. And now 


there is some discussion of restoring the entire old town centre. 


Sister Museums 


nly about 5 per cent of the world’s museums are in Africa. 

Often these museums are a relic of the colonial period: the native objects are in 
glass display-cases, remote from the culture and tradition to which they belong. But 
now a new view of the role of museums is emerging: they should be ” users’ 
museums,” locally active cultural centres. 

To support this development, the idea of a friendship museum exchange between 


Sweden and Africa was introduced. The first seminar held in Stock- 


holm in 1989 was supported by SIDA. Museum staff from 
eight different countries had the opportunity to meet both 
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African and Swedish counterparts. African and Swedish 


museums were paired and so became sister museums. 
Cooperation on a practical level is now underway 
with study visits, staff exchanges and newsletters. 
Several African museums are interested in having help 
with training, the printing of catalogues and so on. : 
Swedish museums could respond. In 1991, staff from the 


sister museums will meet again, this time in Zimbabwe. 


Latin America Radio Voice 


n the mid 1980s, a Chilean journalist named Raquel Salinas began to produce 
news programmes for smaller and poorer radio stations in Latin America. Known as 
Tercer Mundo, (Third World), these soon became a vital support for popular radio 
stations with limited resources but hundreds of thousands of listeners. 

With modest means, but impressive efficiency, audio cassettes are sent out to 22 
countries. The programmes are about social and economic development issues and 
Tercer Mundo is directed especially towards those stations that try to reach the very 
poorest social groups both in the countryside and in the cities. The goal is to help 
these stations keep or expand their audience. 

SIDA has supported the project since it began in 1985. It is now based in Ecua- 


dor and has new management, but the goal is the same. 


SIDA’s cultural development assistance is around SEK 30 million yearly. 


Desks of Adobe 


n many villages in Ethiopia, there is no wood, no steel 


tubing, no cement. Most raw materials are in short supply 
over the entire country and even if they can be found, trans- 
port to the villages can be impossible. 

In many schools, the pupils sit on the dirt floor. Sometimes 
in a corner, there are piles of broken desks. Perhaps they fell 


apart because they were badly built or because they were 
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attacked by termites, possibly nuts and bolts have been 
” borrowed” and not replaced. 

That was the situation in 1987 when two Swedes, an 
architect and an industrial designer, arrived in Ethiopia 
to study the question of how to build durable school 
furniture in a country where everything is in short 
supply. 

Over a period of two months, they tested different 
materials and methods. One of the materials was adobe, 
a mixture of clay, straw and water that is used to 
construct buildings all over Africa and South America. 
Handled in the right way, it is very durable. A finish 
made from a mixture of water, cow dung, ashes and 
straw, makes it resistant to moisture. 

The school benches had to be usable by both children 
and adults. The solution was a school desk where both 
the seat and the writing surface were slanted. This meant 


that a tall pupil could sit well back and then lean forward 


nee 


over the desk while a short one could sit further forward 
and use the desk’s front edge. 

The first SIDA study was quickly followed up by a project to produce school 
furniture using this technique. Today about 50 schools have adobe furniture. There 
are many advantages: the raw materials are on the spot and cost nothing, the 
benches are durable but in any case are easy to repair. When there is damage or 
wear, you just repair with some more of the mixture. 

The benches have become popular, even with those who at first were skeptical 
about making furniture of clay. But in better-off areas and where wood was 


available, people thought that clay furniture was too crude. The Swedes have also 


Adobe furniture is finished with a mixture of water, cow dung, ashes and straw, painted on 
with a brush. 
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designed furniture of wood and concrete, as an alternative to adobe. There are now 


wooden desks in more than 100 schools. 


he school furniture project was intended to include the whole of Ethiopia, 
but the civil war meant that it could not be carried out in some regions. In the past 
few years, SIDA has worked on refining the designs and has encouraged school 
authorities to begin production of adobe and concrete furniture. 

The practice today is that a region’s school authority decides which schools 
should get new furniture. Obviously, straw and the right kind of earth must be 
available. An experienced instructor travels to the village and hires workers, who 
then mould and put the furniture together. The moulds are made of sheet metal and 


can be used over and over. There are also workshops that produce wooden 
furniture. 


SIDA’s support to education amounts to around SEK 270 million yearly. 


Roads to Heaven 


.. — often called the Kingdom of Heaven - is like a rocky island in 


the sea of South Africa. The tiny monarchy is surrounded by its powerful 


neighbour. Just about all the goods in the shops come from South Africa and 
more than half of all Lesothoan men work in South Africa’s gold or diamond 
mines or on its plantations. 

Unemployment in Lesotho is high — about 20 per cent. So almost every 
family in Lesotho depends on wages from South Africa. But when there is 
unemployment in South Africa, migrant workers are the first to go. The men 
are forced to return home and finding a new job can be difficult. 

Sweden has given development assistance to Lesotho since the 1960s. The 
main goal has been, and still is, to reduce Lesotho’s economic and political 
dependence on South Africa. 

Since the late 1970s, Sweden together with Germany among other 
countries, has supported a project to build and maintain roads in Lesotho. 

The work is being carried out the Labour Construction Unit of the 
Ministry of Labour. The goal is to improve communications to the villages 
by improving poor roads. 

But another goal is to create jobs, both for returned miners and for other 


unemployed people — often farmers in the rural areas. 


FF. 1989-1990, about 2,400 people on average were employed 


by the road project. Most of the work is done with hand tools such as 


pickaxes and spades. Despite these simple methods the roads are built to a 
high standard. Workers are recruited from the region. Each team is given a 
contract to build or repair a certain section. About one-third of the workers 
are women. 

Besides employment opportunities, other positive effect are improved 
social services: schools, shops, markets and health clinics spring up along the 
roads. Agriculture is being stimulated too, since the roads make it easier for 
farmers both to get to their fields and to get their crops to the market. 

Where once there were only narrow paths, there are now gravel roads. 
The entire infrastructure develops, which will lead to an economic and social 
upswing. 

Supervisors and foremen are being trained at a new centre. Instruction at 
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Lesotho’s network of roads is being improved using simple but effective methods. Every year 
thousands of local people are employed and their wages stimulate commerce in the villages. 
Social services improve because of the roads. 


a technical institute in England is also part of the programme. 

Improving the infrastructure in a poor country like Lesotho is a long-term 
operation that will extend over many years. 

The Government now takes over an increasing part of the costs of LCU: the goal 
is to finance road construction and maintenance independent of foreign 
contributions. 

For the period 1990-92 Swedish support for the road project amounts to 
SEK 21 million. 


SIDA support to road construction amounts to around SEK 100 million 


yearly. 
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Prompt Support Averts Disaster 


SI 


hat is it that makes that little country way 
up north send its best engineers down here in order to 
save our electricity supply? I cannot imagine a 
development effort that is more effective and 

necessary and with less bureaucracy, than the Swedish 
support for Kafue Gorge.” 

The words are those of President Kenneth 
Kaunda. And the background is as follows: 

On Easter Day 1989, a fire broke out in the 
hydro-electric power station at Kafue Gorge in 
Zambia. The fire began in some of the cables that 
carry power from the underground station to the 
distribution plant above it. 

The fire spread with great force and huge flames 
soon filled the 500-metre shaft. Black pungent smoke 


rose in a column several kilometres high. 

The distribution plant, the distribution boxes, the 
cables, the lifts and lift machinery, the fans and the office buildings — everything was 
destroyed by the fire and smoke. Within a few hours’, the entire power station had 
been put out of operation and Zambia had lost 60 per cent of its electricity supply. 

The other power stations in Zambia had to grapple with problems. The second 
largest power station, Kariba North, could not reach full capacity because of the 
extremely low water level in the Kariba Dam. The third power station, at Victoria 
Falls, was old and worn down and had had technical difficulties for a long time. 


Breakdowns were an everyday occurrence. 


isaster threatened on a nation-wide scale. In the past, Zambia had 
exported electric power; now it was forced to import it. This alone cost the country 
SEK 20 million per month. 

What was worse was that the entire mining industry was threatened as was the 
production of fertilizer — and as a result, the agricultural programme. If Kafue Gorge 
could not be repaired quickly, the consequences of even the slightest disruption of 
the remaining electricity supply would be incalculable. 

Immediately after the fire, the Zambian Government asked Sweden for help. If 
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When Zambia's largest power station was put out of operation by a fire in 1989, a nation- 
wide disaster threatened. But because assistance was prompt, the power station was 
operating again eight months after the fire. 


this request had been handled in the ordinary routine way, it might have taken quite 
sometime to reach a decision to make the commitment needed here. Instead, there 
was a crying need for an immediate improvised solution. 

The Swedish company SwedPower was commissioned by SIDA to analyse what 
should be done. Within one month, the Swedish Government had taken a decision: 
Sweden would give immediate support amounting to SEK 70 million. Norway 
contributed an additional SEK 25 million. 

Now the reconstruction could begin. Zambia is a developing country with little 
infrastructure so wheels usually turn slowly. But here the project was given the 
highest priority and work continued around the clock. 

In November 1989, eight months after the fire, the power station could begin 
operating again at one-third of normal capacity. In February 1990, an additional 
one-third of capacity was added and by July 1991, the entire power station should 


be operating at full capacity. 


Sweden allocates SEK 350 million yearly to support energy projects. 


The Moped Project 


any developing countries have problems with their 
telecommunications. People often cannot even get through to government 
offices. 

Random surveys done in Mozambique, among other countries, show that 
about 70 per cent of the faults in the towns occur in large buildings with many 
subscribers. 

The telephone lines function up to the building, but somewhere in its tangle 
of cables is a fault that takes a long time to find and to put right and so is 
expensive to repair. 

As part of Sweden’s telecommunications cooperation with Mozambique, 
Angola and Tanzania, SIDA commissioned the Swedtel Company to train teams 
of technicians to install, maintain and repair telephone systems in larger 
buildings. The programme started in the mid 80s. 

The training is practical and does not demand much prior knowledge. Most 
technicians were trained just to do the practical operations. Some were trained 
to plan and coordinate the work. 

Each group had a Swedish instructor. At first, the instructor also acted as 
foreman. 

Sweden supplied the work team with cable and tools. In many other 
development assistance projects, cars have been bought, but here three-wheeler 
mopeds have been used instead. The project is sometimes called *the moped 
project.” Using mopeds instead of cars has saved money on training drivers, 


buying cars, and on maintenance. 


hen Angola and Mozambique became independent, their 
governments took over responsibility for the telephone systems. But there were 
hardly any maps or documentation. This made it much more difficult to trace 
faults: you had to check the lines one-by-one. Very slow! Now completely new 
systems are being installed. 

The moped project has now repaired many of the faults in the local system 
so subscribers can get through on their telephones again. Government, business 
and industry often have their offices in central office buildings so it’s especially 


important that telephones work there. 
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Thanks to the mopeds, transport costs could be kept down. Initial investment, driver training 
and repairs have all been less expensive than if cars had been used. 


The project does not use high technology — for example, digital technology - 


so local telecommunication services have been able to take over responsibility for 


the work teams rather easily. 
Today Angola continues to receive Swedish help with the moped project, 


whereas in Mozambique and Tanzania, governmental agencies run it themselves. 


Previously, tele-technicians had low status, but the success of the new 


approach means they are now well thought of. 


SIDA’s support for telecommunications is around SEK 65 million yearly. 
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C.. in the economic, ‘politica and 


- environmental conditions of the world mean ‘hee, 
_ assumptions about development cooperation need — 
tobe continually reviewed. Within SIDA there i is an 
ongoing discussion about how these chenaes must 
_ affect the way we work. | : : 


SIDA presents its views on development i in three | 


_. booklets. The first places assistance in a political — 

and economic context. The second shows how iy 
: recipient countries have been encouraged to 
assume greater responsibility for their own 
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development. This third book, “On the Right ; 
Road,” gives examples of projects that have _ 
brought positive changes to Saati ro that 
are on the right road. 
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